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A treasure Ineihaustibfe'— a cure 
Tor all the sorrows trtsvt thou may'st endure. 
Believe rne, Edward ! oh this sacred day 
In which I lbsemy last remaining stay, 
To Heaven I offer many a fervent prayer, 
That thou may'st ev'ry earthly blessing share; 
And if my daughter always prove to tnee 
What her old mother long hath been to me, 
Thou shalt at last, 'tnid all the ills of life, 
Possess-Heaven's aearesteffk— a virtuous wife." 

Yes, thou wast happy, Edward! when we brought 
Thy lovely consort to thy woodland cot, 
And thought, perhaps, that nothing could destroy 
Love's pleasing hopes— the buds of tender joy. 
Oh ! all on earth that mortal mait acquires, 
Yea, all on earth that mortal man desires, 
Is trivial— nothing— when in balance laid 
With the possession of his favourite maid, 
Who in herseff, possesses every charm 
The heart can wish, the youthful fancy form, 
"f is bliss indeed — and* on ! if man could trust 
On earthly things, or fragile forms of dust, 
How happy might he be! but while his eye 
Explores the earth, the ocean, and the sky, 
Alas ! he sees that all within the range 
Of his weak sight, is incident to change ; 
Alas ! he sees the clouds, the to wers, the waves. 
Pass not more swift than mortals to their graves ; 
And hence his hopes are ever dimmed by rears, 
His draughts of pleasure mixed with bitter tears. 

Edward ! thy fears were quickly realized :— 
Thy wife beloved, thy comforts dearly priced, 
Before the waning of the nuptial moon, 
Were gone for ever — and, alas, how soon ! 
Yes, she is gone ! she can no more be found, 
Though thou shouldst wander all the world around. 
Thou meet'st a face— but not the smile whose power 
Kindled thy heart as suns awake the flower ; 
Thou hear' st a voice— but not the tone that stole 
JLike sweetest music o'er thy charmed soul, 
No ! thou shalt only find this stone to show 
Her early fate, and prove a husband's woe. 



WALKS IN WICKLOW. 

FROM A TRAVELLED* TO HIS FRIEND IK EDINBURGH. 
LETTER I. 

My Dear George, Dublin, My, 1823. 

Well here I am in the heart of Ireland. It is not above 
ten days since I arrived in this country, yet what I have seen 
might 611 a volume. Certainly no eountry in the world fur- 
nishes more materials for reflection— a single cabin might 
supply subject for a treatise on political economy — a single 
glen for an essay on the picturesque — and an unsophisticated 
Irishman, with all bis bulls and blunders, ingenuity, and kind- 
ness of heart, for a system of moral philosophy, or a treatise 
on phrenology. But I leave such general reflections, and 
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my observations on the metropolis, of which you have read 
many accounts* to give yon a few sketches of my rarnbles in 
a district less familiary known, but one of the most beautiful 
in the country. I refer to Wioklow, in which romantic glens 
and mountains are blended with fertile and cultivated valleys, 
to a degree that I have no where else seen. The country is 
beautifully wooded, end every where presents a greenness 
and luxuriance of vegetation that is quite unrivalled. Even 
the ivy leaf is here a magnificent thing. In size it resembles 
some of the gigantic leaves of the, tropical climates, and in 
the brilliance of its green far surpasses them. Yet when I, tell 
you it is a land of glen, end flood, and mountain, you are not 
to expect the extensive glens, nor the majestic rivers, nor the 
vast and interminable mountains of the Scottish Highlands. 
You cannot, as you do there, travel weeks in a hill country. 
In a tour through Wioklow, you generally walk (if yon are 
a pedestrian like me) in a level country, and only turn aside 
from the plains, to view what artists call a little bit of moun- 
tain scenery. Its highest hills would not be above third rates 
in Scotland, and its largest rivers are not superior to Ettrick 
or Yarrow. 

But before I proceed, I must- inform you that you are not 
to expect from me a minute description of glens or moun- 
tains ; I shall rather give yon a portait of my own feelings, 
on the first view of a new country ; and I shall endeavour to 
present you occasionally with some objects, which you may 
contrast with those with which you are already familiar. — 
The tour of Wicklow properly begins at Bray, and here we 
commenced our walk. We had not proceeded far, when we 
were struck with a boy of extraordinary beauty, standing 
erect by a wall. I went up to him and asked him, why he 
stood there ; he bowed gracefully, and held out his hand, into 
which I put a penny. He smiled intelligently and grate- 
fully, but still said nothing. At first, I thought him dumb ; 
but learned from some people who stood near, that he knew 
no English, and that the only language he spoke or under- 
stood, was Irish. This was the first specimen we had seen of 
a genuine Irishman : he was almost naked ; and though there 
were about him obvious marks of meagre living, yet his limbs 
were finely formed, and he had a face of the most perfect 
symmetry, lighted up with an animation, which neither hun- 
ger, nakedness, nor beggary, had been able to extinguish. 
What is this to Wicklow ? I hear you say — Yes ! my dear 
friend, I do think that the men and women I meet in Wick- 
low, form most important objects in the scene ; and if you 
are of a different opinion, burn this letter, for they will often 
start up upon you. — We this morning entered an inviting 
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looking wayside cottage, partly with a view of resting, and 
partly of becoming acquainted with the lower orders of peo- 
ple ; tbe family were seated at a breakfast of tea, round a 
table, on which was spread a clean table cloth. This was a 
cottage of a superior order, though its walls were of mud, 
with an earthen floor. There were two wooden beds, on 
which were spread blankets, sheets, and clean coverlids ; the 
windows were of glass ; and, as is usual in Scotland, the beds 
formed a partition between the apartment in which the fa- 
mily were sitting, and another behind it. The inhabitants of 
this neat little cottage, were plainly, but decently dressed. On 
entering into conversation with the master of the house, we 
discovered him to be a well-informed intelligent man ; he was 
a Catholic, but spoke with great liberality of the Protestant 
Gentry and Clergy in his neighbourhood, whom he gave 
credit for kindness and attention to the poor. He talked of 
the Catholic claims with modesty ; but with enthusiasm of the 
advocates of the cause in the House of Commons, adding, 
that he trusted his friends would do nothing to forfeit their 
support. He said, that the priests in this county had entered 
into a resolution, not to administer the sacrament to any 
person who took any secret oath, or was in any wise con- 
nected with any secret society. As this man turned out to 
be a school-master, we visited his school, which was in good 
order. When we entered, the children rose antl bowed re- 
spectfully, and took their seats again with regularity, as a 
thing to which they had been accustomed. Some of the boys 
were engaged in the study of Latin ; while in the cottage, 
we observed a young woman reading a book, which we dis- 
covered to be the New Testament. " I did not know you had 
been allowed to read the New Testament," said my fellow 
traveller -, " Oh, yes, Ma'am," said the girl, with a mingled look 
of surprise and displeasure,. 

After leaving this interesting little mansion* in about an 
hour we reached the glen of the Downs. On both sides the 
hills rise to above the height of 1000'feet, beautifully wood- 
ed to the top ; and so narrow is the glen, that there is merely 
room- for the highway, which winds along the banks of a 
bright little mountain stream. On the bill to your left, as 
you pass from Bray, are a cottage, banqueting hall, and octa- 
gon temple, erected by the taste of Mrs. La Touche, which 
produce a pleasing effect, as they are seen peeping from the 
rich green woods, with which this hill is clothed. This glen 
is of no great length, but it opens on a scene not less interest- 
ing than itself — the magnificent demesne of Mrs. La Touche, 
and the village of Dalgeny hanging like a bird's nest on the 
side of a romantic little hill. This beautiful village has 
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??own up under the benevolent eye of Mrs.. La Touobe — 
he cottages have a look of neatness and comfort, that form 
a striking contrast to the wretchedness of other cabins ; and 
I verily believe, that the happiness of the inhabitants give 
more pleasure to the amiable mind of the founder, than all 
the splendour of her own demesne. This village contains an 
excellent day-school for the children of the poor ; and to the 
honour of this good woman it is to be recorded, that it was 
among the first of this kind in Ireland. As we passed this 
noble demesne, we observed a number of decent looking peo- 
ple, slowly moving along from different ways, and seating 
themselves near the gate, some of them apparently labouring 
under sickness and disease. We inquired the object of their 
pilgrimage, and were informed with looks of gratitude which 
lighted up their saddened countenances, that the benevolent 
owner provided a dispensary, and a surgeon to attend twice 
a-week, and they were going to receive the benefit of this 
blessed appointment. 

The vicinity of Newton Mount Kennedy, is celebrated for 
a number of beautiful demesnes ; but as my taste has always 
led me to the study of nature in her rudest, rather than in her 
more cultivated appearances, we hurried into the Devil's glen. 
This is a glen of the character of your celebrated Roslyn. — 
The stream (the Vantrey) is larger than the Esk, and though, 
as in Roslyn, rude and precipitous rocks, that in some cases 
seem to be hanging in the air, are half hid by beautiful woods, 
yet certainly, in luxuriance of vegetation, and in- freshness 
and brightness of green, the Irish glen has the advantage. 
One thing delighted me greatly ; — this was the first mountain 
stream deserving the name, that I had seen in Ireland : and the 
heart-stirring sound of the waters was music to my spirits. The 
north of Ireland particularly, is deficient in rivers. The La- 
gan at Belfast, is the least interesting river ( have seen : a lazy 
laggard, crawling like a vile reptile over a bed of black slime. 
It has no pebbles, no rocks, no brightness, no music. — But in 
this romantic glen, we have nature in her energies, triumph- 
ing over the tame efforts of art ; vast jutting rocks, that seem 
self-supported ; trees shooting their green heads into the air, 
when you see no earth to support their roots ; and the river 
below foaming, and singing, and dashing on its way, as in 
scorn of the rocks that would impede its progress. At the 
head of the glen, there is a waterfall of about 100 feet high, 
which, as it shoots its whole length in one unbroken jet, pro- 
duces a grand effect. But I must quit this interesting spot. 
The next place worthy of notice, is Rosanna, through which 
flows the Vantrey in peaceful brightness, as if reposing after 
the exertion and fatigue of forcing its way among the rocks 
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of the Devil's glen. The woods in this beautiful demesne 
are considered the finest in the country. But what gives this 
place its chief interest, is the memory of the late Mrs. Tighe, 
the proprietor, and her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Henry Tighe, 
the author of Psyohe. The name of Mrs^ Tighe is synony- 
mous with charity, and Mrs. H. Tighe is nobly associated 
with the literature of Ireland. The amiable proprietor is 
said greatly to have encumbered a fine estate, by acts of bene- 
volence ; and it was here that her ingenious daughter, under 
great bodily affliction, composed a work, which will give Ro- 
sanna more celebrity than all its fine woods, and rich lawns, 
and noble mansions— The Irish are a grateful race. You 
never mention the name of La Touche, or Tighe, to those who 
have partaken of their bounties, or who had even heard of 
them, without drawing forth a torrent of blessings. " What 

kind of woman was the late Mrs. Tighe ?" said Mr. , to a 

man whom we met travelling through the demesne, " An ex- 
cellent lady !" was the answer ; " Was she charitable ?" " Qh 
yes — there was no such woman in Ireland, England, or Scot- 
land, nor in Europe." This man, as he informed us, had 
been eighteen years in ber service. His kind mistress was no 
more — there was nothing selfish in his praises — they were the 
genuine language of truth and good feeling. One thing is ob- 
vious in all I have seen of Ireland ; where the gentry are re- 
sident and attentive to the poor — the whole appearance of 
the country is improved, and the poor know no bounds to their 
gratitude. The Irish excel all nations in their manner of 
returning thanks for a favour ; there is an eloquence in the 
language even of a beggar in the street, or by the way side, 
as he blesses you for an alms, no matter how small. We re- 
ceived more blessings for a few pence in Wicklpw, than so 
many guineas should have brought in any other country of 
Europe. 

After breakfast we walked two miles out of our way, to see 
a little summer-house, to which Mrs. Tighe was fond of car- 
rying her guests. In this place there is nothing remarkable, 
except that the lawn opens on a fine sea view* The lawn, 
which was kept in neat order during her life time, is going 
into disorder ; the canal is full of weeds ; the paths over- 
grown with grass; yet I felt a pleasure in seeing a place, that 
had often formed a favourite retreat of this amiable woman 
and her ingenious daughter-in-law ; but I have not mentioned 
the circumstance that induced me to mention this little devi- 
ation. While we were walking along the bye-way that leads 
to the cottage, I remarked an erection that attracted my 
notice, and excited my curiosity. The front walls were of 
mud, about two feet high, the end walls might be about four 
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feet; the roof resembled a conical top cut down the middle ; 
it was built over the ditch, and the dike formed the back wall ; 
there was an opening In front at one end, by which a person 
oh his knees might fen tor it. On looking in, I saw a Woman 
sitting, who looked pale, emaciated, and in dejection i and 
upon inquiry, I found that she had been very ill of the typhus 
fever, and that this had been her only sick room. In this 
wretched place she had lived three weeks ; but here nature 
triumphed over disease, and she was now in the progress of 
recovery. The people in this district have such a horror of 
the typhus fever, that the moment an unhappy being is dis- 
covered to be attacked by it, he is exiled from the habitations 
of men to those wayside huts ; and the only attendance be 
receives, is from those whose fear is overcome by their hu- 
manity. This remark, however, will only apply to those who 
have no near relations: for so strong are the ties of na- 
ture, that those who have them, are not so completely de- 
serted- This poor woman Was an unconnected individual, 
and one female, herself also without kindred, in the 
neighbourhood, was the only person who had courage to 
perform for her the smallest of these offices which the sifck 
require : and even these were perfbrmed at long inter- 
vals, and the patient was left the whole night, either to 
live or to die. — We passed through Rathdrum, a decaying 
village at the mouth of a romantic highland glen ; and in the 
afternoon, We reached the celebrated vale of Avoca. Here 
the genius of Moore pervades every thing, and flings a halo 
of light over a scene in itself of great beauty. The junction 
of the Avonmore and Avonbeg, at the mouth of the glen, 
form the meeting of the waters, which he has so sweetly and 
so faithfully described in his song of that name. It is singular, 
that While in your country, almost every glen and mountain 
call to mind some celebrated poet — and almost every stream 
borrows music from his song ; in Ireland, this is the first as- 
sociation of the kind we had experienced — yet its glens would 
give as well as receive glory. The poetry of Sir Walter 
Scott has opened the Highlands to thousands of strangers, who, 
but for it, would never have thought of them ; but he has re 
eeived as much as he has bestowed. The rocks of the Trossachs 
and Glen Ard, will stand as an imperishable monument of bis 
glory ; and every time they are visited, his verses may be said 
to be re-read, as if they had been written on the beautiful ta- 
blets of nature. Oh ! for a Sir Walter here ; there are rich 
and ample materials for such a genius. But I must reserve my 
account of this lovely glen, and my subsequent wanderings, 
for another letter. 

I am, &e. 
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USTTEE. II. 

The striking features of the celebrated vale of Avoca, are 
its wood and waters. There is nothing in it magnificent, nor 
indeed very picturesque. The hills are low, but the greenness 
of the foliage and of the grass, is truly Irish. The trees are 
nowhere of great size, but so thick are they, that the leaves 
resemble an immense parasol, which the rays of the sun 
never penetrate. After the conflux of the Avonmore 
and Avonbeg, the stream takes the name of the Avoca. 
It is nearly as large as the Ettrick at Tushelaw, and as re- 
markable for the purity and brightness of its waters, as the 
grass is for its verdure. It is not a scene which a poet or a 
painter would visit, if he wished to elevate his imagination by 
grand views of nature, or by images of terror ; but if he de- 
sired to represent the calm repose of peace and love, he 
would choose this glen as their place of residence. There 
are several gentlemen's seats iu this lovely valley. At its 
mouth on the left side, overhanging the meeting of the waters, 
Castle Howard is romanticly situated, and farther down is 
Bally Arthur. About four miles below the meeting of Avon- 
more and Avonbeg, there is a second meeting formed by the 
■junction of the Aughrin, and Avoca, at the wooden bridge 
inn. The birth place of Homer was not more keenly contended 
for by the several cities of Asia, than the honour of the real 
meeting of the waters, by the inhabitantsof the head and the bot- 
tom of the valley. They are both well entitled to the honour, 
for both are very beautiful. A stone bridge is now built over 
the Aughrin, where there formerly was a wooden one. From 
the little hill above the inn, there is a view of three finely 
wooded glens, the Avoca, the Aughrin, and Arklaw. After 
enjoying this lovely prospect, on a beautiful morning, we 
walked down to the bridge to amuse ourselves, by examining 
it and the stream over which it is built— and even in this fairy 
valley, where wretchedness should never come, we discovered 
a scene of misery, more resembling what we should ex- 
pect to find among the Pariars of India, than the inhabi- 
tants of this fertile island. Looking over the parapet wall of 
the bridge, I observed smoke rising, and seeing a boy put out 
his head, I asked him if any one lived there. As he made me 
no answer, we walked back to the inn to inquire into the 
cause of the phenomena, and were then informed, that there 
was a family living in one of the arches of the bridge. We 
returned and examined the extraordinary habitation. The 
bridge was of three arches, and one of those we found inha- 
bited by human beings. In summer when the stream is 
small, it flows within the middle arch, and leaves this part 
completely dry. They had built a wall in the upper part of 
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the arch, so as to prevent the water from flowing in from 
above; but this was no security in winter, when the stream 
was swoln, and flowed in from below on the wretched inha- 
bitants, who were not uhfrequently knee deep. This miserable 
family consisted of five, an old woman of nearly eighty, her 
daughter, a woman of nearly fifty, and three boys, her grand- 
sons. The old woman, though racked to pieces by rheuma- 
tism,, in consequence of the damp dwelling, was still of a 
commanding figure. She was greatly above the common 
height; and a considerable bend forward rather added to, than 
took from, the dignity of her deportment. Her eye was un- 
quencbed by age ; her voice was mellow and sonorous, and 
her conversation was by turns fiercely eloquent, and tbrilling- 
iy pathetic ; she now awed the hearer, and now drew the tear 
into his eye : she seemed to feel that she was an outcast from 
society, but her mind was unsubdued by the cruelty of her 
fate. Her daughter sat knitting on a seat of sods, for there 
was nothing in the form of furniture in this wretched abode ; 
and while her mother gave us a history of the family, she never 
lifted her eye, though she was a principal figure in the nar- 
rative. Her story was shortly this. Five or six years ago, the 
family had been in some degree of independence : the daugh- 
ter's husband was then alive, and had by his exertions support- 
ed his own family, and the old woman. One winter day he 
fell from his car, and received a mortal internal bruise ; they 
were lodgers, and the fever into which he was thrown, by 
this injury, was mistaken by the landlady for the typhus, and 
nothing could induce her to keep them in her house another 
day. They were actually turned out ; nor, from the same ap- 
prehension, would any other family receive them. In their 
despair, they carried him to the shelter of a wayside hedge, 
swept away the snow, aud laid him down ; there he lay three 
days in mortal agonies, and died ! Soon after his death 
they had sought the shelter of the bridge, and had now been 
living under it for five years and upwards. I expressed my 
sympathy, and my wish that I had it in my power to provide 
them with a more comfortable dwelling, which drew from the 
old woman a. torrent of the most eloquent blessings I had ever 
heard. We could stand the scene no longer — but gave her 
a little money and escaped; while heart-thrilling blessings fol- 
lowed us as we departed. At the inn, we inquired into the 
truth of the narrative, and found it correct in all its parts. 

I shall leave to the mineralogist, the description of the va- 
luable mines with which the surrounding hills abound, being as 
rich within, as they are beautiful on the surface. The next place 
that attracted our notice, was Glendalough, or as it is more 
frequently called, the Seven Churches. This is a dark moun- 

3y 
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tain lough, overhung by naked rocky precipices, and is certsin- 
lj the only place we had seen in Wicklow, to which the epithet 
sublime could in the least degree apply. It is of no great ex- 
tent, but the hills rise abruptly from it, and fling over its waters 
their black shadows, in a manner that reminded me of some 
of our own Highland lochs. The most interesting objects 
here, are the remains of the churches, seven in number; not 
that they are remarkable for the magnificence of their struc- 
ture, or the beauty of their architecture, but because they form- 
ed one of the most ancient seats of Christian learningin Ireland. 
St. Kevin, its founder and patron saint, was born in the year 
498; and much of the learning, and polish, and piety, of these 
early times, must have been found here. No doubt, in many 
cases, their great antiquity throws over such places a glory 
that did not originally belong to them. Like distance in 
landscape, it softens asperities, and so disposes the lights and 
shadows, as to bide deformities, and to bring out beauties, 
that vanish on a narrower examination ; yet there is an inspi- 
ration in the very soil and atmosphere of ancient celebrity, 
and the most unpatriotic and irreligious will feel a glow of 
pious or patriotic enthusiasm, on the Isle of Patmos, or the 
field of Bannookburn. 

From this to Luggelaw, the country is flat and uninterest- 
ing ; but this singular spot amply compensates the traveller 
for the dreary tract over whioh he has passed. In common 
cases, the sides of lofty mountains form the banks of lakes, 
but here the beds of two loughs, Dan and Tay, are mighty ex- 
cavations, sinking as much beneath the level of the surrounding 
country, as the mountains usually rise above it ; the conse- 
quence of which is, that while in travelling along a level up- 
land region, all at once two lakes are seen in a valley far be- 
neath you, the hills on one side beautifully wooded, on the 
other dark and rugged, and the brown side of the Douce moun- 
tain crowning the whole. You then descend by a sloping path 
among overhanging woods, till you reach the shores of Lough 
Tay, which, at the head of the lake, extend into a beautiful lawn, 
in which is a hunting seat of Mr. La Touche. I have never 
seen a spot that calls up in my mind, ideas of seclusion, soli- 
tude, and peace, in a more emiDent degree, than this inte- 
resting glen. — We reached Mr. La Touche's cottage late in 
the evening, and in consideration of our benighted state, and 
because there was a lady in the party, we were accommodat- 
ed there for the night. The evening was fine, and there was 
a brightness over the whole scene, never to be erased from 
my memory. Next morning we were advised by the house- 
keeper of this pleasant mansion, to ascend the Douce moun- 
tain, and thus to pass into the Powerscourt demesne : as this 
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would both shorten the road, and give us a magnificent view 
from the summit of the Douce. We were also directed to 
call at the house of Mr. La Touche's shepherd, who would 
shew us the way over the mountain. We accordingly rose 
in high spirits and began to ascend the mountain, and reach- 
ed the cabin of the shepherd, who to our great disappoint- 
ment was not at home. We entreated his wife to send some 
one with us as our guide; but she was inexorable; for she had 
no one, she said, to send. " Cannot that boy go ?" said my 
companion, pointing to a young person standing on the 
hearth. " That boy !" said the woman, " That boy, Madam, 
is my daughter !" On looking round the cabin, I saw a young 
woman sitting silently in a corner, of a more promising as- 
pect than the rest; " Will you not walk up the hill with us," 
said I, " and put us on our way?" O yes," said she politely, 
in a voice that did not want sweetness. On theway, I soon 
discovered her to be superior to the gudewife. In truth, she 
was the shepherd's governess; and both in manners and know- 
ledge, she was for above her employers. This poor girl lived 
by teaching the children of several families of the neighbour- 
hood to read, going three months to one, and three to ano? 
ther. She said that these poor people were kind to her, 
though they were Catholics, and she a Protestant : but that 
her salary was so small, as not to be sufficient even to clothe 
her, as her apparel plainly shewed;— it was only one pound a 
quarter; She accompanied us nearly to the top of the moun- 
tain, and pointed out our way ; but not long after she left us, 
there came on a mist, so thick, that we could not distinguish 
objects a few yards distant. After wandering for some time 
under this mist, I felt considerable uneasiness lest we should 
fall into some bog, or over some precipice. We were indeed 
in a most perilous state for nearly three hours, a, time greatly 
more than sufficient to reach the bottom of the hill, which I 
imagined we had crossed; Still there appeared no termination, 
to our toils and dangers ; now we met a swamp, which we 
were obliged to go round— then a torrent overhung by almost 
impassable rocks, which we were compelled to cross. The 
fortitude of my fellow-traveller forsook her at last, and after, 
suffering above three hours of terror, she cried out in a voice 
of joy, there is a cottage chimney ; but it was the horn of a 
cow ! We experienced many such delusions ; and after wan- 
dering among the quagmires and precipices of this mountain, 
a sunbeam burst from a cloud, and shewed us a little cabin 
glittering at no great distance. It was again almost instanta- 
neously hid from our sight, yet I marked the place and we 
soon reached it ; when to my astonishment, a hoarse langh 
was raised, and a voice cried in a tone of triumph, " Did not 
I tell you, you could never cross the mountain." This salu- 
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tation I could not understand, till looking around me for a 
moment, I observed, that we were In the very shepherd's 
cabin we had left between three and four hours before, We 
had in troth never crossed the mountain- The family were 
seated round a table, on which lay a heap of potatoes, and a 
jug of butter-milk, which seemed to travel round the party, 
as they were desirous of partaking of its contents. In this 
groupe was the poor governess, but she seemed contented and 
even happy. I pressed the lady of the house, to send one of 
her sons with us to guide us over the hill, for I did not like 
the idea of being foiled in the attempt, but she was more re- 
solute in her denial than at first. I offered her a high bribe, 
but all to' no purpose ; he would be " kilt" by his father, she 
said. This was quite decisive, and we were compelled to go 
round the bottom of the mountain, instead of over it, accord- 
ing to our morning plan. — After travelling several miles over 
an uninteresting tract, we reached the deer park, at the head 
of the Powerscourt demesne. This is by far the most exten- 
sive and interesting demesne I have seen in Ireland. The 
road winds along the banks of a beautiful stream, and the gen- 
tle sloping hills are even richer in the garniture of groves, 
than is usual in Ireland. The waterfall is much frequented, 
and I believe, much admired ; but all these things depend on 
comparison. It is not remarkable either for its height, or the 
breadth of water that forms it : but the surrounding scene is 
beautiful. Towards the bottom of this lovely glen, Powers- 
court-house stands on a bank of considerable elevation, front- 
ed by a lawn of considerable extent and beauty. The whole 
has an air of magnificence, suited to the noble family to whom 
it belongs. This ancient family boasts many eminent men ; 
but no one is better entitled to the grateful recollections of pos- 
terity, than the late Lord Powerscourt, if magnificent dona- 
tions devoted to the glorious cause of propagating genuine 
Christianity over the earth, deserve the gratitude of mankind. 
The Dargle was the last place we visited, and to describe it, 
would be nearly to repeat what I have said respecting the 
Devil's glen, to which it bears a strong likeness : yet it is 
softer in its character, and richer and brighter in its features. 
But 1 must now bid adieu to this land of chrystal waters, and 
green leaves, and fair wild flowers. I am, &c. G — . 



ON THE WILD ROSE. 



The glowing heats of Eastern skies. like Charity thy flowers do Wow, 
May nurture flowers more bright than thee, In the mo6t rugged paths we tread, 

Or streak them with the varied dies, like her a beauty they bestow, 
Which in the tulip's bloom we see. Where every beauty else has fled. 

But here those flowers are hard to tend. Farewell — as long as village maids. 
Demanding culture, toil, and care, Can love what s lovely, sweet or fair, 

Whilst thou with rugged thorns dost blend, They'll pluck theefrcm thy modest shades, 
And shed'st thy sweetness thro' the air. And wear thee 'mid their raven bair. 



